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cation in general, that so many of the principals of 
our large schools are so ready to co-operate with 
us. The meeting at Philadelphia at which Mr. Den- 
bigh spoke gave ample evidence of that, and the 
whole tenor of his paper showed the same thing. 

G. L. 



TO WHAT CAUSES, WHETHER PEDAGOGICAL 
OR ADMINISTRATIVE OR BOTH, IS DUE 
THE PERSISTENT LACK OF SUC- 
CESS IN THE TEACHING 
OF THE CLASSICS? 

The form of this question is not of my own 
choosing. It is rather of the type of the famous 
inquiry Have you ceased to beat your wife?, but, 
since it has been allotted to me for discussion, I 
shall attempt to discover what grounds there may 
be for proposing it at all, fortified by the belief 
that teachers of classical languages are not pusillani- 
mous enough to fear frankness or pessimistic 
enough to be hurt by it. 

Many teachers of Latin and Greek will protest 
at once that, although circumstantial evidence may 
be strong against them, there is no persistent lack 
of success in present-day classical teaching, but 
that, on the contrary, considering all the adverse 
conditions they are called upon to meet, they are 
achieving as much or even more success than are 
the teachers of other subjects. 

To such protests the opposition may counter by 
inquiring What means, then, the disappearance of 
Greek from your schools the moment it ceased to 
be a college-protected industry? Why do from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent of your students fail 
of school promotion from year to year or from 
term to term in Latin? Why do incoming students 
exhibit an apparently increasing aversion to elect 
Latin in School and College courses? Why do 
College professors complain of a lack of thor- 
oughness in preparation in the classical languages? 
How do you account for the fact that even among 
College entrance candidates the relative proportion 
of those entering with Latin is rapidly decreasing? 

All sharp home thrusts, these, but fair questions 
and deserving of a reply. 

That teaching is certainly successful which makes 
or tends to make students observant, careful, ana- 
lytic, contemplative and studious, says one of my 
colleagues, and surely this cannot be gainsaid. No 
one speaking with any knowledge of the subject — 
not even the most rabid iconoclast, I think — will 
deny that the study of the classical languages tends 
to the inculcation and cultivation of all of these 
highly desirable habits of mind. It must also be 
conceded that acquisition to a moderate degree of 
these mental qualities by a student in whom they 
were to begin with conspicuously lacking may very 
properly be counted a more successful piece of 



work, relatively, than their very highest realization 
by a student in whom they were originally marked 
natural gifts. 

In other words we must not allow ourselves or 
others, in an overintrospective mood of discourage- 
ment, to estimate success solely by the number of 
accurate, finished and polished classical scholars we 
may turn out, but on the contrary we must re- 
member — and remind our critics — that much of the 
most valuable work we have done and ever will do 
is done, or to be done, with students who may not 
complete even a secondary school course in Latin 
or Greek. 

To forget this would indeed be to confuse the 
end with the means — to forget that it is mind train- 
ing after all that we are trying to accomplish in 
the Schools rather than to teach a dead language. 

But if a training in classical languages be good 
— and some among us believe it to be the best 
possible, — then it is important that as many students 
as possible should have this training, and that it 
should be continued as long as the student is plainly 
deriving benefit from it. 

If we hold to this proposition, and I think we 
must, we are bound to consider the indictment of 
persistent lack of success' as at least not unrea- 
sonable, especially when we remember that within 
a comparatively short time we have seen Greek 
disappear almost entirely from our School courses 
and now see the study of Latin threatened. We 
may not refuse, at least, to plead to the indictment, 
shouldering whatever may be our share of the 
blame, but no whit more than that. 

At a dinner of the Head Masters' Association a 
few years ago Mr. William C. Collar made a re- 
mark to the effect that in twenty years we might 
live to see Latin go the way of Greek. The ap- 
parent pessimism of such a statement from a classi- 
cal teacher of such eminence made some of those 
who heard him gasp with astonishment not un- 
mixed with incredulity. If that statement, how- 
ever, were to be made to-day for the first time, it 
is probable that some of those who then regarded 
it as very unlikely of fulfilment would assent — 
grudgingly, perhaps — but still assent to it. 

It was with Mr. Collar's remark in mind that I 
recently endeavored to find out from reliable data 
what might be the actual trend of things. Of 
course the most desirable statistics would have 
been accurate figures, extending over many years, 
as to the number of students actually studying 
Latin and Greek in our secondary schools 1 , but, 
these not being obtainable, the next best thing ap- 
peared to be to find out what was being done by 
students who were candidates for admission to Col- 
lege. Accordingly the twelve reports issued by the 
College Entrance Examination Board since its in- 

1 For statistics on this point see F. W. Kelsey, Latin and 
Greek in American Education, 1-16. 
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ception were consulted and the percentages of the 
whole number of candidates each year who took 
(1) Cicero, (2) Vergil, (3) Xenophon, (4) Homer, 
(5) Intermediate German, or (6) Intermediate 
French were calculated and rough graphs plotted to 
present the situation more clearly at a glance. 
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The Xenophon graph is a steadily descending line 
beginning in 1901 with something over 14 per cent 
taking the subject and ending in 1912 with less 
than four per cent who presented it. 

The graph representing the Homer situation is 
roughly parallel of course to the former, begin- 
ning in 1901 with something over 11 per cent and 
ending in 1912 with rather more than two per cent. 
Here are losses in twelve years of 10 and 9 per cent 
in round numbers of those presenting Xenophon 
and Homer respectively. 

The Latin curves showed more fluctuation than 
the Greek, but, alas! their general trend is decidedly 
downward. The Cicero graph falls, after two sharp 
rises, from 32.4 per cent to 28.2 per cent. 

In Vergil the descent is even more marked — 
with but three slight intermediate rises, from 27.9 
per cent to 19.2 per cent, a difference only 0.6 of 
one per cent less than the decrease in the percentage 
of Homer candidates during the twelve years. 

Here, indeed, is food for reflection. We have 



become inured to the pain of the inevitable parting 
with Homer, but it has not been so generally rea- 
lized that within another twelve years Vergil may 
stand where Homer stood twelve years ago. If, 
then, it be lack of success to fail to keep up the 
relative numbers of those studying Latin for en- 
trance to College, we surely have persistently failed. 

For entrance to College — at least so far as the 
degree in Arts is concerned — Latin is still a very 
carefully protected industry. If the decrease in 
relative numbers of those taking it be true of Col- 
lege entrance candidates, it is fair to assume that 
within the past twelve years there must have been 
a still greater relative decrease in the number of 
secondary school students who were not going to 
College engaged in the study of the language, for, 
very generally, a school diploma may be obtained 
by taking alternative subjects which appear, at least, 
in content more applicable to the activities of the 
market place, activities too often called 'real life' 
(as if they were or ever could be life's sum total), 
by pedagogical progressives of the most radical 
type. 

If we believe that we have in Latin and in Greek 
the best instruments for educational training it 
is our bounden duty to do all that we can to 
demonstrate the fact. Decreasing numbers may be 
indicative of many things, e.g. decreasing interest, 
a growing disbelief that the usefulness of the sub- 
ject is commensurate with the effort necessary for 
success, lack of previous training to concentrated 
effort, etc. Whatever may be the real reasons it 
behooves us, if we would be defenders of the 
faith that is ours, to examine all possible causes 
in order that we as teachers, so far as in us lies, 
may remove them. 

Had I unlimited time I have neither the insight 
nor the ability necessary to make a thoroughly 
comprehensive list of the factors which militate 
against the most successful teaching of classical 
languages in these days, but from my own ex- 
perience and from suggestions made to me by my 
colleagues in the Morris High School at my re- 
quest I am inclined to classify causes which hamper 
us under the following headings: (1) Adminis- 
trative; (2) Pedagogical; (3) Pedagogical in part, 
but dependent also to some extent upon the per- 
sonal equation of the teacher or the student or both; 

(4) Causes arising out of character weakness and un- 
favorable or even positively inimical home conditions ; 

(5) Influence of present-day clamor for subjects 
obviously and immediately applicable to everyday 
life — the old controversy as to subject-content 
versus training or disciplinary value; (6) Causes 
inherent in Latin itself. 

From this point on, unless Greek is specifically 
mentioned, what I may say is to be taken as re- 
ferring particularly to Latin. 

(1) Under the first heading, administrative 
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causes, the first to be mentioned is one distinctive 
of Latin teaching in the United States. 

We do not begin the study soon enough. Even 
with the best and most intelligent teaching there is 
of necessity so much mere memory work in the 
acquisition of a new language that it stands to 
reason we should undertake the work when the 
constant memorizing is least irksome and that we 
should proceed more slowly at first than we now 
attempt to proceed. This earlier beginning of the 
subject would mean differentiation of courses in 
public elementary schools — a change in general 
policy which might for other reasons be exceedingly 
desirable. 

Another and very real difficulty to the begin- 
ning student in Latin is found in the crowded sec- 
ondary school programme of to-day. Fewer sub- 
jects and better work in each of them ought to 
be the rule. 

Public secondary schools — especially the larger — ■ 
are subject to re-organization at least once a year 
and many of them twice a year. With their compli- 
cated programmes a frequent change of teacher re- 
sults in a lack of knowledge of the individual stu- 
dent's personality and his peculiar weaknesses and 
thereby contributes in no small degree to the ulti- 
mate failure of weak pupils. 

A fourth administrative cause is found in the 
very human instinct of the pupil to follow the line 
of least resistance. He finds that French, for in- 
stance — although comparatively it is what he him- 
self describes as a 'cinch' — will give him as many 
credits as Greek for College entrance or as Latin 
for a School diploma and so he elects the easier 
work. The graphs for Intermediate French and 
German in the College Entrance Examination Board 
tests show no signs of the regular downward ten- 
dency of those indicative of the Greek and Latin 
situation. The curve for Intermediate French 
rises from 11.4 per cent presenting the subject in 
1901 to 17 per cent presenting the subject in 1912. 
In German the corresponding figures are 12.9 per 
cent and 15.5 per cent respectively. 

(2) First among pedagogical reasons for lack of 
success may be mentioned teaching less skillful than 
it might be — teaching that is in reality mere quiz- 
zing and hearing of set tasks. The more I see of 
teaching the more convinced do I become that few 
teachers realize the tremendous distinction between 
true teaching and hearing lessons. This constant 
lesson-hearing seems to have for its highest aim the 
teaching of the elements of the subject — I do not 
think that Latin teachers are either more or less 
to blame in this respect than other teachers — rather 
than the development of a student's ability to think 
and to discriminate. 

But while some teachers undoubtedly do too much 
drill, making their recitations wearisome and mo- 
notonous by it, others do too little and the last 



state of these is worse than that of the others. 

Another of our besetting sins is to attempt to 
do too much in the first year's work — too many 
forms, too much syntax and the memorizing oi 
vocabularies that are too long. Sometimes bewilder- 
ment, discouragement, and eventual failure come to 
students because too sharp a transition has been 
made from first to second year work. With the 
skillfully written books available nowadays there 
seems to be no excuse for this and a good teacher 
should find no difficulty in making the line of 
demarcation between the work of the two years 
practically unnoticeable. 

1 think that in the past we have wearied and 
deadened our teachers and students by reading too 
much C a esar and Cicero day after day. I do noi 
believe that even the most enthusiastic teacher of 
l^atin could maintain that his pupils were themselves 
ever really enthusiastic about the content of the 
selections read from either author. We ought to 
read other and more varied selections of about the 
same or even less difficulty. The new College En- 
trance Examination Board requirements should pro- 
duce in the hands of a good teacher a very differ- 
ent attitude on the part of students toward the 
content of the selections read in the second and 
the third years of their course. 

The beginner has been, and even now is, con- 
fused by the different terminology in use in Eng- 
lish and Latin grammar and syntax. I had sup- 
posed that ignorance of English grammar was a 
potent cause of failure in Latin — at least in the 
public school students — but as proficiency in this 
subject has grown the failures have not correspond- 
ingly decreased. The failures which may be traced 
to lack of thorough preparation in English gram- 
mar indicate that more thorough drill is required 
on mood, tense, and voice than is generally given. 
It is clear, for instance, that if a student does not 
understand the passive voice in English he is going 
to make many unnecessary mistakes before he can 
use it correctly in Latin. 

I believe that a certain lack of emphasis upon 
Sight Translation throughout the course has re- 
sulted very generally in a failure to secure for the 
average student any consciousness of power to read 
easy unprepared Latin. I am convinced that if such 
work is carried on regularly from the very begin- 
nings of the subject the ability to read an 'unseen' 
passage from the works of authors of the difficulty 
of Caesar, Cicero or Vergil may very surely be 
acquired. Perhaps the most important thing in do- 
ing sight translation is to accustom the student to 
the idea that under no circumstances whatever must 
he allow himself to write down words which have 
no meaning. It is with sight translation as it is 
with geometry. The handing in of a blank sheet 
may be the first indication of real progress — that 
the student knows enough to know that he does 
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not know. That he may cultivate the habit of 
writing good sense or nothing at all, the student 
should be given much very easy Latin for sight 
translation. 

In our American classical courses composition is 
very little emphasized and I think very properly 
so, considering the amount of work we try to do 
and the time in which we have to do it, but it seems 
to me that we ought to make a more regular prac- 
tice of turning back into Latin a translation which 
has been made by the student from Latin into Eng- 
lish. 1 say this remembering full well that Roger 
Ascham is dead, and the Elizabethan era past. I 
say it because I believe that by regular practice in 
such work we could get without great expenditure 
of time most of the good that comes from con- 
structive exercise in language. 

(3) Of causes working against successful teach- 
ing there is one that may be classed as partly peda- 
gogical and partly dependent on the personalities 
of teacher and student. This is the joint result 
of the inability Qf some instructors to teach their 
students how to study and the varying degrees of 
reaction that students make to efforts made to give 
them that power. 

Teaching a student how to study for himself is 
the most important mental accomplishment we can 
give him. His elementary work has often been 
conducted along lines that did not give a training 
in concentration — his poor visualization of a word, 
for instance, which meant poor spelling in Eng- 
lish means far more than that in an inflected lan- 
guage — and unless we show him the right way to 
go about his task, unless we take care that the 
task is well within his power to perform and then 
exact its performance, he will flounder for a while 
and then fail miserably. 

(4) So far we have laid all the burdens of non- 
success on the school and the teacher. There is a 
part of it, however, which must be placed elsewhere. 

We should be blind to real conditions if we did 
not realize, and say plainly, that many students do 
not have sufficient moral stamina to do a hard 
thing and we do not pretend for a moment that 
Latin is easy. Many of the pupils are downright 
indolent, even those of good mental ability, and 
for these we can scarcely accept a full responsi- 
bility. Once we have brought all our ingenuity and 
all the available machinery of the School to bear 
on such cases, we may succeed in exacting the set 
task, and we should be content with no less, but 
we shall not, from such students, obtain the full 
measure of success of which they are capable. The 
children of to-day rule their parents to too great 
an extent, and home co-operation is not always to 
be had. Elizabeth, for instance, enters High School. 
She thinks she is going to College and takes Latin. 
Father and mother are willing she should go to 
College. Elizabeth discovers that Latin is hard; 



she fails in a term's work in it and must repeat. 
Now she teases her parents to let her drop it; she 
has changed her mind, she is not going to Col- 
lege anyhow and what's the good of Latin unless 
you're going to College? What good, indeed? says 
father. By all means let her drop it if it worries 
her ! And so another failure in Latin is scored 
against us not altogether because of our own short- 
comings but because Elizabeth rules at home. And 
what Elizabeth did this year brother Tom will do 
next. And this is not the worst of it. The worst 
of it is that there are two active little missionaries 
abroad preaching against Latin to other Toms and 
Elizabeths, their text being 'Don't take Latin; it's 
hard'. 

(5) Another very potent factor in the situation 
is the present-day insistence upon subjects which 
are obviously and immediately applicable to every- 
day life. This influence is strong — it has very much 
of right upon its side — but it usually takes no ac- 
count of the very important truth that a training 
which gives certain habits of mind is far more im- 
portant than the acquisition of some facts closely 
related to life as life is expressed in the single ac- 
tivity of bread winning. 

(6) And then, too, Latin is not without its own 
inherent difficulties. Those of us who can recollect 
our own beginnings in the subject will remember 
how difficult the inflections seemed to us. What a 
poor arrangement it seemed to be to have to change 
the ending of a word in order to express a varia- 
tion in meaning that in English we so easily ex- 
pressed by a preposition or some other useful little 
word. And then, too, many things showed up so 
c'early in Latin that we never had to think about 
in English — gender, number and case in adjectives, 
for instance. . And we missed our comfortable little 
personal pronouns which in some mysterious way 
had been made a part of the verb. 

Oh, yes, Latin is hard in the beginning. But I 
am inclined to believe that we might add a great 
deal of interest to it and make it all very much 
easier for children if we devoted from a fifth to a 
third of our time to teaching it by the Direct 
Method during the first year. Decidedly the most 
interested class I have seen recently was one en- 
gaged in hearing and telling the story of The 
House that Jack Built. They were really enjoying 
Latin. By concrete examples, by participation in 
the simplest childish drama, by repeated action 
suited to the word, they were fixing in their minds 
word-endings and syntactical relations by methods 
which made them very real to them, 

But although in the dawn of the Direct Method 
we may step down into this cold gray valley of 
first year Latin with all the fervor of a latter day 
Ezekiel upon us, rattle the dry bones there, lay 
sinews upon them and bring up flesh upon them, 
we shall not even then have made the dead to live. 
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It will still be needful that for the consummation 
of the miracle we should breathe into our work the 
breath of life from the four winds — the spirit of 
the qualified, skillful and enthusiastic teacher. 

The Direct Method is not an easy method for 
teachers — badly prepared teachers could not use it 
at all. It is not going to be a universal panacea 
for our ills, but with wise and skillful teachers it 
is going to supplement older methods where they 
are weakest. Mr. Barss of the Hotchkiss School 
recently summed up the matter very neatly for 
most of us when he said of himself and his use of 
the method that he was "somewhat in the position 
of a boy with his first razor who knows that people 
do shave with such things but also knows that the 
unwary cut themselves therewith. Still he did learn 
to shave and so he is cautiously but hopefully ex- 
perimenting with this new edged tool in education". 

If we are in accord as to the actual existence and 
effect of causes which I have cited and which to 
me and to some of my colleagues seem real and 
weighty, it will not be necessary for me to dwell 
long upon means of removing or modifying them. 
The very statement of most of them implies the 
remedy. To say, for instance, that we begin Latin 
too late in the school course suggests at once the 
necessary change in the curriculum. 

To me the conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be this — that our lack of success is apparently 
demonstrated by a decrease in the number of stu- 
dents taking the subject and by a lamentably large 
number of failures in it. To meet both these con- 
ditions we must insist upon the best kind of teach- 
ing and conditions under which such teaching is 
possible. Teachers who are fitted by scholarship 
and alert, sympathetic, resourceful temperament, 
classes not overlarge, methods that will make ab- 
stract things more real to children, a more de- 
termined effort to teach students how to study, 
persistent efforts to train and develop habits of 
concentration and judgment — these things will tend 
to success. The sense of power to do the work 
will insure that it is done well by students, and 
when we have succeeded in cultivating this sense 
of power we need not fear that classical studies 
will vanish from our School courses. We are at 
a place where we are well advised to take account 
of ourselves and our work. 

This done and the necessary readjustments made 
— and they will not be easy — we may disregard 
overpessimistic or incompetent critics of our work. 
We may proceed with hope and confidence to give 
with greater efficiency the training in powers of 
observation, analysis, logical discrimination and 
concentration whjch we believe to be the concomit- 
ant of intelligent study of the classical languages. 

John H. Denbigh. 
Morris High School, New York City. 



REVIEW 

A Source Book of Ancient History. By George 
Willis Botsford and Lillie Shaw Botsford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1912). Pp. 
594. 

Teachers of ancient history are once more in- 
debted to these editors for a valuable book. In 
presenting translations of source material they have 
made possible good teaching in ancient history as 
well as in modern history. The Source Book of 
Ancient History is intended as an auxiliary to Bots- 
ford's History of the Ancient World and so has 
material grouped into subjects and chapters cor- 
responding to those in the text-book, but it is valu- 
able as a source book for any study of ancient his- 
tory. The book does not claim to be the only 
source book on Greek and Roman history, but it 
includes a more varied amount of material and has 
the unique merit of rendering Oriental sources 
available. Standard translations are used where 
such are to be found. 

There are three main divisions to the book, deal- 
ing with Oriental nations, Hellas, and Rome. To 
each there is a brief introduction giving an account 
of the sources quoted, the nature of the source, the 
date, and generally some brief estimate (if it be 
a literary source). Besides the introductions there 
are many explanations of particular points in the 
margins of the text. These introductions do not 
claim to be complete, but they give enough infor- 
mation for an intelligent use of the sources, and 
the more advanced students are advised to consult 
various histories of literature. The introduction to 
Oriental history is brief and confines itself to a 
description of the kind of sources used. The in- 
troduction to Greek sources is more detailed and 
takes up each source separately. The character of 
these sources is varied, including inscriptions and 
papyri as well as literary accounts. One could wish 
that there had been room for a selection from one 
of the Logographers (because students are apt to 
think that history began full-grown with Herodo- 
tus), and from Lysias and Isocrates. The intro- 
duction to sources of Roman history has plenty of 
valuable material but might be presented in a more 
attractive form, especially the first half of it. 

At the end of each chapter there is a list of ques- 
tions to aid the student in getting the facts from 
the quotations. Usually these questions are help- 
ful, but in a few instances they become trivial (com- 
pare the questions about Catullus on page 463, those 
about Augustus on page 479). The purpose of these 
questions is not to determine the right or the 
wrong, the wisdom or the folly of an action, but 
to determine what is relevant and irrelevant, what 
is fact and what opinion, and to determine rela- 
tionships. Historical criticism, in its narrow sense, 
is avoided because the editors think it too difficult 
for students below University grade. 

The selections are from a wide range of ma- 
terial. To illustrate, one might take the age of 
Pericles : the selections include extracts from Plu- 
tarch's Pericles, Sophocles's Electra, Antigone. 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Aristophanes's Wasps and Achar- 
nians, Thucydides, Constitution of Athens, an epi- 
taph, a letter, and inscriptions. On the period of 
the revolution at Rome there is material from Plu- 
tarch, Appian, Florus, Cicero, Caesar, Suetonius, 
Catullus, Lucretius, Propertius, an inscription (the 
Lex Municipalis). Of these quotations the one 
from Catullus seems least good because it does not 
give his best work. 



